THE HISTORY OF HENRY FIELDING
Fielding meant to say that there was a full moon; in fact,
he actually used the phrase in the account of Mrs. Waters,
whom Jones rescued the next morning at the foot of Hazard
Hill. This unfortunate woman had set out, it is related,
with Northerton from Worcester on that morning at five
o'clock, above two hours before daybreak, under the light
of the moon which was then "at the full." Two days after
the adventure at Hazard Hill, while Jones and Partridge
were at dinner in an alehouse, "night came on, and as the
moon was now past the full, it was extremely dark."
According to the London almanacs for 1745, the moon was
at the full at one a.m. on November 28; and rose, about
an hour after sunset,* at 4.48 p.m. at Greenwich on
November 29, or, if the necessary correction be made, at
4.58 at Gloucester. It was, then, on the evening of November
29 (which would be regarded as a night of the full moon)
that Jones took leave of the Whitefields "at Gloucester,
whose clock was two minutes fast! The conclusion is
inevitable that Fielding, in his aim to give an air of perfect
reality to "Tom Jones," actually consulted an almanac
for his sun and moon; that he constructed the dramatic
action throughout on a time-scheme as carefully prepared
as if he were writing a play.

For the benefit of anyone disposed to doubt that Fielding
would adjust his narrative to the moon, it may be added
that when Elizabeth Canning, a few years later, swore
before him as justice of the peace that she had been con-
veyed by two ruffians from London on a January night,
he tested the probability of her story by recourse to an
almanac to see whether there was then a moon. He found
that "it was within two days of the new moon,"f when the
suburbs of London were veiled in complete darkness.
Hence the time was most opportune for an abduction. In

* Nov. 29, the sun rose at 8.10 and set at 3.50, Green wich time,
t "The Case of Elizabeth Canning/' 1753>
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